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ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT’ 


[Released to the press November 11] 

On this day which commemorates the end of 
fighting between human beings in a world 
war, it is permissible for me to search far back 
in the history of civilization in order to vis- 
ualize important trends. 

On the Great Seal of the United States, 
which, for a century and a half, has reposed in 
the loving care of a long line of Secretaries of 
State of the United States, appear these words: 
“novus ordo seclorum”, which means: “a new 
order of the ages”. 

In almost every century since the day that 
recorded history began, people have thought 
that they were creating or establishing some 
kind of “new order of the ages”. 

But in the scheme of civilization from which 
ours descends I suppose that we can properly 
recognize that in 2,500 years there have been 
only a very few “new orders” in the develop- 
ment of human living under a thing called 
government. 

Without question, the philosophy of orderly 
government in which the governed had some 
form of voice in a civilized society goes back to 
the days of ancient Greece. We must remem- 
ber, however, that while the philosophy of de- 
mocracy was there first expressed in words and 
on paper, the practice of it was by no means 
consistent and was confined to a relatively 
small number of human beings and to a rela- 
tively small geographical area. 
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We came to the age of Rome—an age of a 
strange admixture of elections and laws and 
military conquest and personal dictatorship. It 
was an age which extended the civilization of 
the period to the greater part of the then known 
world. It was an age which forced its own 
conception of laws and ways of life on millions 
of less civilized people who previously had 
lived under tribal custom or centralized direc- 
tion. Definitely, Rome was an age. 

With Rome’s collapse and the overrunning of 
Europe by vast population movements from 
farther east, orderly progress deteriorated and 
the sword drove learning into hiding. That 
dark period could hardly be called an age be- 
cause ‘it was an interim between ages. 

Then, with the reawakening of a thousand 
years ago, with the crusades, the feudal system, 
the guilds, the kings, and the Renaissance, that 
age which immediately preceded our own was 
born and grew and flourished. That was an 
era of enormous distinction—arts and literature 
and education and exploration — marching 
armies, barons, and empires. Human security 
was still non-existent—democracy was not per- 
mitted. 

Toward its close, however, the appearance of 
tiny movements in tiny places, led by tiny people, 
forecast the next vast step forward—the era of 
1776—the age in which, thank God, we still live. 

Those beginnings originated, it is true, in the 
old world—among the philosophers, among the 
seekers of many kinds of freedom forbidden by 
those who governed. 
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Those beginnings found their freest develop- 
ment in the colonies that were organized along 
the seaboard of North America. There, by the 
processes of trial and error, democracy as it has 
since been accepted in so many lands had its 
birth and its training. 

There came into being the first far-flung gov- 
ernment in all the world whose cardinal princi- 
ple was democracy—the United States of 
America. 

We must accept that as fact because, truly and 
fundamentally, it was a new order—nothing 
like it had ever been seen before. We must ac- 
cept it because the new order spread into almost 
every part of the civilized world. It spread in 
many forms—and over the next century almost 
all peoples had acquired some form of popular 
expression of opinion, some form of election, of 
franchise, of the right to be heard. The Amer- 
icas and the British Isles led the world in 
spreading the gospel of democracy among 
peoples great and small. 

And the world as a whole felt with much right 
that it had discarded feudalism, conquest, and 
dictatorship. 

People felt that way until 1914, when a defi- 
nite effort was made in a part of the world to 
destroy this existing “new order of the ages”— 
to destroy it after its relatively short trial, and 
to substitute for it the doctrine that might 
makes right. The attempt failed 22 years ago 
today. 

You and I who served in the period of the 
World War have faced in later years unpatri- 
otic efforts by some of our own countrymen to 
make us believe that the sacrifices made by our 
own Nation were wholly in vain. 

A hundred years from now, historians will 
brand such efforts as puny and false. 

A hundred years from now, historians will 
say rightly that the World War preserved the 
new order of the ages for at least a whole gen- 
eration—a full 20 years—and that if the axis of 
1918 had been successful in military victory 
over the associated nations, resistance on be- 
half of democracy in 1940 would have been 
wholly impossible. 
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America, therefore, is proud of its share in 
maintaining the era of democracy in that war 
in which we took part. America is proud of 
you who served—and ever will be proud. 

I, for one, do not believe that the era of de. 
mocracy in human affairs can or will be snuffed 
out in our lifetime. I, for one, do not believe 
that mere force will be successful in sterilizing 
the seeds which had taken such firm root as a 
harbinger of better lives for mankind. I, for 
one, do not believe that the world will revert 
either to a modern form of ancient slavery or to 
controls vested in modern feudalism or modern 
emperors or modern dictators or modern oli- 
garchs in these days. The very people under 
their iron heels will, themselves, rebel. 

What are a few months or even a few years in 
the lifetime of any of us? We, alive today, live 
and think in terms of our grandparents, and our 
own parents, and ourselves, and our children— 
yes, and our grandchildren. We, alive today— 
not in the existent democracies alone, but also 
among the populations of the smaller nations 
already overrun—are thinking in the -larger 
terms of the maintenance of the new order to 
which we have been accustomed and in which 
we intend to continue. 

We recognize certain facts of 1940 which did 
not exist in 1918—a need for the elimination of 
aggressive armaments, a need for the breaking 
down of barriers in a more closely knitted 
world, a need for restoring honor in the 
written and spoken word. We recognize that 
the processes of democracies must be greatly 
improved in order that we may attain those 
purposes, 

But over and above the present, we recognize 
and salute the eternal verities that lie with us 
in the future of mankind. 

You, the men of 1917 and 1918, helped to pre- 
serve those truths of democracy for our genera- 
tion. 

We still unite, we still strive mightily to pre- 
serve intact that new order of the ages founded 
by the Fathers of America. 
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THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN A MODERN DEMOCRACY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle ” 


[Released to the press November 15] 

It has been suggested that we discuss tonight 
the place of the university in a modern democ- 
racy. The subject is sufficiently challenging. 

Universities were conceived and existed be- 
fore democracy appeared as a world force; yet 
in large measure what we call democracy today 
is the product of universities. These helped to 
release intellectual forces which finally flowered 
in a great revolution—the revolution which es- 
tablished democracy as a world system a century 
and a quarter ago. 

Now there is in progress a counter-revolution, 
whose avowed object is to drive democracy out 
of existence. In historical rhythm, this is pre- 
cisely what we should expect. Rarely has a new 
force gained ascendancy without having to 
struggle for its very life against the re-formed 
battalions of the ideas which it has displaced. 
At present the struggle takes the form of a 
world war, carried on by the methods of revolu- 
tion quite as much as by those of military 
science. Weare in the midst of a crucial phase 
of that war. The difference between this and 
most wars lies in the fact that a challenge has 
been thrown, not merely to the force of the re- 
sisting nations, but also to the ideas and intel- 
lectual structure of those nations. As a result, 
the conflict is fought not only on land and sea 
and air, but in the mind of every thinking man. 

For myself, I can find it in my heart to be 
profoundly thankful for this challenge, despite 
the world-wide misery which is being let loose. 
It seems to me that if democracy itself, and if 
the universities which have played so large a 
part in developing it, had not been forced to 
meet certain issues squarely, this system of ours 
which we love so dearly might well have de- 


generated into a weak and sprawling mass, 


without form or direction, and ultimately with- 
out content. As matters have transpired, we 
are one and all required to think things through, 
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take a position, bring ourselves into agreement 
with others who feel as we do, and so united, 
to stand and deliver in the hour of a great crisis. 


I 


The thesis here proposed is that universities 
in the democracy of today have as their funda- 
mental task the choice and the guardianship of 
eternal and spiritual values. This is their pri- 
mary reason for existence and their ultimate 
reason for survival. 

As will presently appear, in developing this 
thesis I am also pleading a cause. For it seems 
to me that in some measure modern universities 
have allowed their fundamental justification to 
become obscured and have taken refuge in con- 
siderable degree in the less difficult occupation 
of creating tools, without guide to their use. 

I take it we are agreed that democracy is not 
a body of dogma, but a method of evolution. 
Its precise objective, indeed, was to remove from 
any external agency, such as the state, the power 
to, prescribe for each or any man the life he 
ought to live. In seeking to offer human beings 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the plain 
intent was to evolve a means by which each man 
could, in the widest possible measure, choose 
and follow his own conception of the “good 
life”, rather than have some leader or dictator, 
some state or feudal lord, some banker or em- 
ployer, determine what his “good life” ought 
to be and thereupon ram it down his throat. 
The institutions of democracy were designed 
to permit the successive and peaceful displace- 
ment of any group or groups, political, social, or 
economic, which might attempt to attain or use 
power over the lives of other men. 

But by reason of this very freedom, democracy 
of necessity assumes that there will be a body 
of agreement on spiritual, social, and aesthetic 
values not imposed from above, but based on free 
choice. These are the values which must guide 
men in a democracy toward a conception of the 
“good life”. They have in their hands the 
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political tools which adapt the mechanism of 
the state toward making their conceptions pos- 
sible of attainment ; but to them is left responsi- 
bility for finding and choosing these basic 
principles. 

Unless we are to assume that every individual 
is born with all the wisdom of civilization in- 
side his head—a manifest absurdity—it is suffi- 
ciently plain that the democratic doctrine builds 
heavily indeed upon the work of the artists, the 
writers, the schools, and most of all, upon uni- 
versities and their cousins in spiritual responsi- 
bility, the churches, to maintain that constant 
flow of education, moral as well as secular, which 
enables men to choose their values, find their 
way of life, and develop sentient, gracious, and 
productive existence. 

To us, trained in this school of thought, the 
claims of the counter-revolution seem merely 
ridiculous. When one world power talks of a 
“new order”, we remember that we have here a 
new order as rapidly as men can develop and 
digest new ideas. When another speaks of 
“youthful and virile national organization”, we 
remember that in the evolution of democracy we 
have a world which is perpetually young. Only 
when the effectiveness of some of our institu- 
tions is called into question do we have to re- 
consider our premises; and that is entirely 
healthy, since we should always be reexamining 
the functioning of our life. 

At the moment, the question is raised whether 
or not our democratic institutions provide a 
sufficiently commanding choice of value to 
maintain the dynamic quality which has made 
democracy successful. 


II 


The fundamental challenge to American uni- 
versities today is whether they make a maximum 
contribution toward integrating the thought 
and the taste, the emotions and the will, of men 
in a democracy to work toward a constantly 
higher end. This is no idle question. Democ- 
racy itself, and its continued existence, must 
stand or fall by the cohesive strength created by 
this integration. 

The area of thought and knowledge with 
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which modern universities are concerned can 
be roughly divided into two great classes. 

There is a body of thought and of knowledge 
which acts as a director of desire; which tends 
to guide men in the choice of values on which 
they will build their lives. Properly speaking, 
this is philosophy in its great sense. It is the 
spiritual, if not the historical, reason why the 
true scholar in any field was given the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy—a teacher of the love 
of wisdom. 

The second great classification consists in 
knowledge and thought which is fundamentally 
auxiliary to life, but is neutral in character. 
This field includes the tools for civilized exist- 
ence, but it offers little or no guide toward the 
use which may be made of them. Thus a physi- 
cist may work out a new principle for the re- 
lease of energy and may thereby vastly increase 
the powers of men. The question as to how the 
new tool will be used—whether for good or for 
evil—remains wholly unsolved. Most of the 
strictly analytic studies, such as economics, in 
and of themselves can merely record the effects 
of human desire made concrete through exist- 
ing and potential economic mechanisms. When- 
ever in either of these fields there is a directive 
toward what is assumed to be good or evil, that 
directive comes from a concealed premise—a 
premise based on value, derived from less techni- 
cal, philosophical speculations which do con- 
cern themselves with the better and the worse, 
the good and the evil. 


Ill 


We have, then, these two great fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor: The one which seeks to dis- 


criminate between values and guide men to- [ 
ward the greater ; the other, a neutral field which 


creates new tools and leaves to others the task | cri 


of directing their use. 
I cannot escape the conclusion that Americal 


universities have taken an undue refuge in this y 


second, or neutral field, when they ought to have 
maintained their primal leadership in the first, 
or positive field. 


I use the word “refuge” advisedly. The | 


choice of values, the discrimination between 
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good and evil, is always hard. Frequently it 
is under bitter attack; for no one yet undertook 
to establish standards or values in life without 
finding himself in conflict with some self- 
interested group which believed itself threat- 
ened. In fact, in a perpetually evolving democ- 
racy, Which healthily includes progressive im- 
provement in social morals, every advance in 
ideas almost by hypothesis threatens a group 
of interests built around older conceptions. In 
consequence, one who seeks the good life is in 
a perpetual and unavoidable struggle. It is 
infinitely easier to flee to neutral ground and 
to abandon the more difficult task. A chemist 
in a laboratory, a mathematician with his equa- 
tions and formulae, a scientific historian merely 
interested in giving an exact picture of the past 
situation, can retire to an ivory tower. He can 
avoid conflicts which at best are intellectually 
and morally difficult and at worst are actually 
dangerous to his career. 

The flight to neutrality has, of course, been 
rationalized by the academic world, and this 
rationalization has a measure of truth in it, 
as rationalizations usually do. It is said that 
a scholar who begins with preconceptions spoils 
that perfect detachment which alone makes pos- 
sible a just determination of fact in his chosen 
field. To some degree the great foundations 
which have subsidized research by universities 
and scholars have aided and abetted this dogma. 
In my earlier university years, a grant for re- 
search purposes was commonly accompanied by 
the caution that a scholar’s business was to de- 
termine “facts”, leaving others to draw conclu- 
sions. Further, in stating his facts he was to 
be careful not to give them a slant either one 
way or the other which might tend to bias the 
reader in making up his own mind. What 
criteria the reader was expected to use appeared 
not to concern anyone. Scholarly work ac- 
cordingly was thus definitely steered in the di- 
rection of creating bodies of knowledge which 
were, really, sterilized: The more sterile the 
work, the more perfect the scholarship. 

It is, of course, true that the search for fact 
ls aided by absence of preconception. But no 
one save a mental eunuch can accumulate a body 
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of facts without speculating a little as to their 
interpretation and significance. I have no 
quarrel with the early attempt to sterilize the 
fact-finding process, since it was a normal and 
natural and perhaps a healthy reaction from 
an earlier phase in which facts were assembled 
only to prove a preexisting thesis. But I can- 
not help wishing that the advice which used to 
be given to the younger men had been enlarged 
upon. They should have been told that it was 
their duty to seek, find, and face facts and 
state them with scrupulous fairness; but that, 
having done so, they were bound to consider 
them, interpret them, and in the interpretation 
lay out their philosophical premises so that the 
work done might contribute to that choice of 
values which is, I suppose, the principal distin- 
guishing mark between men and animals. 

Actually, in the field of physical, mechanical, 
and scientific research, the results have been so 
coldly neutral that a world has seized and used 
the best product of the best scientific minds—and 
has therewith succeeded in creating, overseas 
at least, the closest replica of hell which perhaps 
this planet has yet experienced. No wonder 
that a European generation has cried out against 
the “sterile intellectuals”, the men whose thought 
contributed everything to power, and nothing to 
choice of values or use in building life. 

We have turned loose knowledge on an un- 
precedented scale. We have not comparably 
developed that moral contro] of the use of the 
knowledge which alone can make it construc- 
tive. In result, the world at this moment is not 
looking for another great scientist. It is look- 
ing, instead, for a great saint. 


IV 


It is perhaps allowable here to digress and 
pay a little attention to another academic 
dogma, not without its justification, but which 
has been pressed to an undue extreme. This is 
the classic theory that every honest scholar has 
a right to his own opinion and to his own 
conclusions. 

This right to my mind is of the essence of 
academic freedom, and it must be cherished by 
every university in a democracy as the very 
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foundation on which its free existence is based. 

But, while I personally would die to maintain 
that right, I should go almost equally far in 
asserting the counter-proposition : All opinions 
are not of equal value—and they must be 
evaluated. 

It seems to me that an honest scholar may, 
quite honorably, come to the conclusion that 
men are biological animals and that the proper 
construction of society is accordingly on the 
basis of a purely animal life. It is possible for 
a student of jurisprudence to come to the con- 
clusion that honesty is merely a conventional 
fiction designed to safeguard property interests 
and to conclude that it would be perfectly pos- 
sible to reorganize society in a fashion which 
would honor the skilful thief quite as much as 
it honored the productive toiler. In the evolu- 
tion of thought which is the strength of de- 
mocracy, there is a real utility in having men 
who continuously challenge and reexamine the 
premises on which we run things. Out of this 
welter of different but honest opinions, we do 
arrive at advances in our thought and in our 
organization. But precisely because we do per- 
mit this freedom to reach and hold opinions, 
we are subject to a higher obligation of dis- 
criminating between these opinions—what they 
do, what they mean, what effect they have on 
men, the results with which other men may have 
to cope. 

V 


And so my plea tonight is that the universi- 
ties reemphasize that part of their work which 
is dedicated to seeking and maintaining eternal 
values. 

In older times this entered into the thinking 
of every university president and of every 
faculty. Those were not the days when one 
sought additional money to bring a particularly 
noted scientist to serve on a faculty in order 
to advertise the intellectual wares which the 
university had to offer. Those were the days in 
which men were valued for their personalities, 
and for two older qualities not often heard of 
today: The quality of goodness and the quality 
of faith. 
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I think our fathers knew something in this 
field which we have forgotten. I think they 
knew that all truth in any field involves of 
necessity an act of faith. Particularly in the 
higher field they considered this act of faith 
essential. 

They were not afraid to use the word “sin”, 
in the glorious sense of that abused phrase. Sin 
was then defined as the choice of a lower course 
(even though it might be good in itself) when 
a higher course was available; the acceptance 
of a lower value when higher values could be 
expressed. In large measure the great days of 
our greatest universities were due as much to 
this quality in their teachers as to the scientific 
and scholarly attainments of these men. Wil- 
liam James was great as a pioneer in psychol- 
ogy, but he was even greater as William James; 
and his line has gone out to the end of the earth 
because of those qualities in him. It is the 
tragedy of today that many teachers have a 
lingering and not always suppressed ambition 
to be great politicians, at precisely the moment 
when most first-rate politicians sincerely and 
passionately wish that they were great teachers, 
It is a contradiction in the times that now, 
when the greatest body of knowledge is avail- 
able, the greatest affairs have to be determined 
on instinct, which is, analyzed, an affirmation 
of unexpressed faith. The practically univer- 
sal yearning for a way of life which gives 
spiritual release will never be satisfied by : 
formula for utilizing atomic energy. 

I am very clear that our fathers knew this. 
In their thinking, the great and coldly splendid 
fields of neutral knowledge were always sub- 
ordinate. The controlling conceptions had to 
do with values—values which they believed to 
be universal and which by faith they considered 
eternal. These values they tested, as well as 
they could, and their human results; by what 
happened to men who followed them, to com- 
munities which expressed them, to nations [ 
which guarded them, and to international sys- 
tems which gave them place. 

The perpetuation of these great values is 
the proper work of universities in a de- 
mocracy. | 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN IN INTER-AMERICAN ACTIVITY 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle * 


{Released to the press November 11] 

There is a certain fitness in weleoming the 
members of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women and their colleagues in women’s organ- 
izations in America on the anniversary 

rightly call Armistice Day. We had hoped 
that the Armistice of 1918 might direct the work 
of the world into channels of reconstruction 
and hope. We know now that another genera- 
tion must again win for itself a new oppor- 
tunity. 

It used to be said in Europe that men domi- 
nated the life of today; that children were the 
generation of tomorrow; but that women, as 
mothers of children yet unborn, controlled the 
future. 

It took modern civilization a long time to 
learn that life does not divide itself as easily as 
that. The life of today necessarily shapes the 
children of tomorrow and the unborn heirs of 
the day after. Yet only within the past 40 
years have we recognized the necessity of bring- 
ing women into daily life as full co-partners in 
a continuing evolution. 

Perhaps this long-overdue act of justice was 
due to the opening of new vistas of intelligence; 
or perhaps we may owe it to the fact that mod- 
ern machinery has liberated us in considerable 
measure from tests of mere physical strength. 
But I believe the greatest influence was exerted 
by the steady progress of education, in which 
women were early admitted in this hemisphere 
and which at once produced women who were 
able to take part in the political, social, and 
economic debates of our times, not as romantic 
figures, but as factors of reason and intelligence 
in their own right. These women, knowing that 

they could not act alone, organized and unified 
their sisters and friends and released a new in- 
fluence in the world. 


we 





* Delivered at a dinner given by the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee for the members of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, Washington, Novem- 
her 11, 1940, 
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The organization of women and the equal part 
they play in affairs is, I think, a distinctive con- 
tribution of the Western Hemisphere. As a re- 
sult, women’s activities are perhaps better or- 
ganized and more effectively directed in the 
United States at least than are any other. In 
this country they have produced a greater con- 
tinuing increment of social progress than any 
other organized groups. The political pioneers 
fought for and obtained their equality of politi- 
cal rights before the law, without sacrificing 
those special advantages to which women are 
entitled because of their special contribution. 
Most of these women we have had the privilege 
of knowing in our own lifetime. Only this year 
we mourned the death of Lillian Wald, a great 
woman, a great political figure, and a great 
nurse. To her we owe the development of pub- 
lic-health nursing; the plans she developed in a 
New York slum are now found throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilized world. To 
Jane Addams, and to that host of pupils traine® 
at Hull House, we owe the scientific and system- 
aitic development of social work. To Grace Ab- 
bott we owe the beginning—it is only a begin- 
ning—of the scientific protection of children. 
To Alice Hamilton and Florence Sabin we owe 
the entry of women into the highest altitudes of 
American medical science. 

While this was going on, we saw the gradual 
lisappearance of the merely emotional attitude 
toward women’s work. Even in my own youth 
I remember the attempt to cover women’s clubs 
with ridicule. However, as not unusually hap- 
pens, the scoffers showed their own weaknesses, 
rather than hitting their target. Instead of 
demonstrating the uselessness of women’s clubs, 
they showed up all too clearly the very obvious 
weaknesses of men’s clubs, which had, in the 
early decades of this century, given no very 
good account of themselves. Today the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and other 

similar organizations have been steadily and 
consistently called upon to support the social 
423 
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legislation, to attack the obvious economic prob- 
lems, and to assist in providing remedies. 

These women and these organizations had the 
good sense to cast their thinking in practical 
lines. A mere mushy good-will does not, after 
all, take you very far. The work of integrat- 
ing women’s activities, like the work of for- 
warding the cooperative inter-American peace, 
calls not only for pleasant thought, but for a 
vast amount of hard-headed technical work. 
All of us are going to be judged in the next few 
years, not by our good intentions, but by the 
results we are able to get. By consequence, | 
welcome the fact that we have represented in 
the women’s movement of today the trade-union 
leagues, the instruments of political education 
like the League of Women Voters, the societies 
of technical women in the other American re- 
publics, the groups which have carried on both 
here and elsewhere in the American Continents 
the work of social welfare and in large measure 
the administration of social measures. I am 
glad that there are women who are scientists 
as well as society leaders; that there are women 
who are technically expert in labor, in medicine, 
in education, and in community organization. 

Yet as we salute the achievements of women as 
citizens, we must recognize as do they that, like 
every citizen, they are part of an indivisible 
whole. The whole quality of development is 
not toward separating the work of women from 
the work of men, but toward the liberating, in 
practical action, of a huge and only partly 
tapped reservoir of thought and ability. 

It is therefore an especial pleasure to welcome 
here the chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, Sra. Martinez Guerrero, 
foremost among the social and political forces 
in our great sister Republic of Argentina. She 
is too modest to tell you very much about her- 
self. Yet there are many in the Argentine Re- 
public who have known of her work in social 
affairs for years, but who also remember that 
when the familiar totalitarian technique of un- 
dermining the American institutions began to 
make headway in South America, Sra. Martinez 
Guerrero played a great part in organizing the 
Accién Argentina; in bringing into its ranks 
hundreds of thousands of members; in meeting 
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that propaganda not merely in the cultivated 
circles of prosperous society, but on the streets, 
in the factories, at the doors of industrial plants, 
whenever and wherever men and women con- 
gregated. If she will permit me to say so, she 
added to her manifest grace as a woman the 
attributes of a strong and capable mind 
equipped to deal with public affairs. 

May I suggest, in all humility, that we may 
take advantage of this opportunity to recall the 
old maxims which used to be leveled against 
women’s organizations and which now return to 
us in strange and dramatic form. It used to be 
said that women’s task was to defend the home. 
If ever that task existed, it is today; for there 
are doctrines abroad overseas which deny the 
right even to have a home. No longer is the 
defense an emotional matter of quiet and sub- 
missive romance; it has become the task of an 
organized and embattled civilization to main- 
tain this, the fundamental principle on which 
it was built. In doing this I believe that the 
women’s organizations have a contribution pe- 
culiar to themselves. I revert to the maxim 
quoted at the beginning. I am by no means 
clear that men have the day; but I am very 
clear that men do tend to live for the day. It 
was a man, not a woman, who said: “After us 
the deluge”. I do not think any woman could 
have said that. The quality of thinking con- 
stantly for the future, of planning for develop- 
ments we cannot yet see, of realizing that what- 
ever happens to any one of us individually, life 
goes on—that is an essential element in the work 
which falls to us today of defending our present 
existence and, even more, our right to change the 
future. It is my firm belief that the groups here 
represented, covering the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, will more diligently maintain and more 
faithfully serve this hope for the future than 
any other organized groups. 

In ancient times men used to speak in par- 
ables. Two myths are constant. In one, 


women were made the symbols of fate. In an- 
other, woman was the symbol of wisdom. In 
the life of today, when we hope that fate can 
still be modified by wisdom, we hail the grow- 
ing knowledge and confidence of women’s 
groups in the American family of nations. 
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PREMISES TOs, 


HEARINGS REGARDING ACTIVITIES OF GERMAN AGENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


{ Released to the press November 13] 

The following telegrams have been exchanged 
by the Honorable Martin Dies, Member of Con- 
gress from Texas, and the Secretary of State: 

Orange, TEx., 
November 12, 1940. 

About six weeks ago our Committee turned 
over to the State Department certain evidence 
which we obtained showing the activities and 
propaganda of German Consuls and Agents. 
I advised you that in view of the international 
situation I did not think that we should hold 
public hearings if you thought that it might 
embarrass you in the conduct of our interna- 
tional relations or in any serious way compli- 
cate the situation. Assistant Secretary of State 
Long talked with me several times on the tele- 
phone and his last suggestion to me was that 
the proper course to pursue was for the State 
Department to refer the evidence to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution and that our 
Committee should not hold hearings or make 
public the information until after the Depart- 
ment of Justice had proceeded. In view of 
this conversation with Secretary Long I have 
delayed holding hearings. But since our Com- 
mittee will expire on January third it is neces- 
sary that we dispose of this matter as soon as 
possible. If you have no objection and do not 
believe that public hearings would embarrass 
you in the conduct of our relations with Ger- 
many and will not create any strained relation- 
ship or jeopardize the position of our repre- 
sentatives in Germany it is my intention to call 
a public hearing to begin on the twenty-second 
of this month in the city of Washington. I 
shall appreciate the courtesy if you will advise 
me by wire at once just what your views are 
with respect to the advisability of public hear- 
ings as it is necessary for me to make an im- 
mediate decision with respect to the disposition 
of this matter. 


Martin Dies, ¥. C. 


Wasuineton, November 12, 1940. 

I have received your telegram of today about 
certain evidence which you obtained concerning 
the activities of German agents in the United 
States. At that time you very courteously vol- 
unteered that you would withhold proceeding 
with any public hearings until the Department 
of State had had time to digest the substance of 
the papers which you referred to us. Having 
carefully considered the matter, the officials of 
the Department decided that as long as the De- 
partment of State was neither an investigating 
hor a prosecuting agency, that the matters in 
question should be referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his consideration and for his decision as 
to what action, if any, should be taken in con- 
nection with them. That was done and the 
papers were referred to the Attorney General. 
Since then I have had no formal report from the 
Department of Justice in the matter. About 
that time Mr. Long talked to you again and 
advised you of our decision about the papers 
and you expressed entire approval of the course 
which had been taken and in his last conver- 
sation with you, advised you that, while you 
had very courteously and thoughtfully offered 
to withhold public hearings during the period 
in question, that the time had come when the 
Department of State felt that the matter of 
public hearings was entirely one for your own 
decision. That is the situation as it has existed 
since that time and in response to your telegram 
I can only express my appreciation for your co- 
operation in this matter and for having made 
available to me and to my associates the papers 
in question and to reiterate that the matter of 
public hearings before your Committee is one 
which concerns the policy of an agency of the 
legislative branch of the Government which, I 
think, you as the responsible head of that 
agency, must decide in the exercise of your own 
discretion and judgment. 

CorpeLt Hutt, Secretary of State 
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DEATH OF SENATOR PITTMAN 
Statement by the Secretary of State 


{ Released to the press November 10] 

I was grieved and distressed beyond measure 
to learn this morning of the death of Senator 
Pittman. It was a privilege and an honor to 
have had his friendship and to have been his 
colleague for many years. He devoted his life- 
time to unselfish and unstinted public service, 
and we have all been truly fortunate that during 
these critical years the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been in the skilful hands of a man with the out- 
standing abilities of leadership and keen in- 
tellect possessed by Key Pittman. I join with 
his friends throughout the entire country in 
mourning his passing. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING 
TRANSPORTATION REGULATIONS 


An Executive order prescribing regulations 
governing the payment of expenses of trans- 
portation of household goods and _ personal 
effects of certain civilian officers and employees 
of the United States was signed by the President 
on November 7, 1940, effective as of October 10. 
The provisions of these regulations “shall not 
apply to the transportation of effects of officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State” except when a transfer 
is made “at the request and primarily for the 
convenience or benefit of an employee”. 

The text of the Executive order is printed in 
the Federal Register for November 13, 1940 
(vol. 5, no, 221), pages 4448 to 4449. 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR BETWEEN 
ITALY AND GREECE 


{ Released to the press November 15] 


PROCLAMATION OF A STATE OF War BETWEEN 
IraLy AND GREECE 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Whereas section 1 of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved November 4, 1939, provides 
in part as follows: 

“That whenever the President, or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution, shall find that 
there exists a state of war between foreign 
states, and that it is necessary to promote the 
security or preserve the peace of the United 
States or to protect the lives of citizens of the 
United States, the President shall issue a proc- 
lamation naming the states involved; and he 
shall, from time to time, by proclamation, name 
other states as and when they may become in- 
volved in the war.” 


AND WHEREAS it is further provided by section 
13 of the said joint resolution that 

“The President may, from time to time, pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, as may be necessary and proper 
to carry out any of the provisions of this joint 
resolution; and he may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this joint reso- 
lution through such officer or officers, or agency 
or agencies, as he shall direct.” 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FrRankiIN D. Rooseverr, 
President of the United States of America, act- 
ing under and by virtue of the authority con- 
ferred on me by the said joint resolution, do 
hereby proclaim that a state of war unhappily 
exists between Italy and Greece, and that it is 
necessary to promote the security and preserve 
the peace of the United States and to protect 
the lives of citizens of the United States. 

Anp I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the 
United States, charged with the execution of the 
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laws thereof, the utmost diligence in preventing 
violation of the said joint resolution and in 
bringing to trial and punishment any offenders 
against the same. 

Anp I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of 
State the power to exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred on me by the said joint resolu- 
tion, as made effective by this my proclamation 
issued thereunder, which is not specifically 
delegated by Executive order to some other of- 
ficer or agency of this Government, and the 
power to promulgate such rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law as may be necessary 
and proper to carry out any of its provisions. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth 

day of November in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and forty, 
|sEAL| and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and sixty-fifth. 
FraNKLIN D. Roosevetr 

By the President : 

CorpeLt Hutt 
Secretary of State. 


[ No. 2443] 


{Released to the press November 15] 


PROCLAIMING THE NEUTRALITY OF THE UNTTED 
STATES IN THE War BerweEeEN ITALY, ON THE 
One Hanp, AND GREECE, ON THE OrneR HAnp 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuereas a state of war unhappily exists be- 
tween Italy, on the one hand, and Greece, on 
the other hand; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. RoosEvetr, 
President of the United States of America, in 
order to preserve the neutrality of the United 
States and of its citizens and of persons within 
its territory and jurisdiction, and to enforce its 
laws and treaties, and in order that all per- 
sons, being warned of the general tenor of the 
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laws and treaties of the United States in this 
behalf, and of the law of nations, may thus be 
prevented from any violation of the same, do 
hereby declare and proclaim that all of the pro- 
visions of my proclamation of September 5, 
1939, proclaiming the neutrality of the United 
States in a war between Germany and France; 
Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand apply equally in 
respect to Greece. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Dong at the City of Washington this fifteenth 
day of November in the year of our Lord nine- 

teen hundred and forty, and of the 
|skaL| Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty- 
fifth. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr 

By the President : 

CorpeLL Hun 
Secretary of State. 


[No. 2444] 


[| Released to the press November 15] 


Use or Ports or Terriror1AL WATERS OF THE 
Unirep StTatres By SUBMARINES OF ForREIGN 
BELLIGERENT STATES 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuereas section 11 of the joint resolution 
approved November 4, 1939, provides: 

“Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President shall find 
that special restrictions placed on the use of the 
ports and territorial waters of the United States 
by the submarines or armed merchant vessels of 
a foreign state will serve to maintain peace be- 
tween the United States and foreign states, or 
to protect the commercial interests of the United 
States and its citizens, or to promote the secur- 
ity of the United States, and shall make procla- 
mation thereof, it shall thereafter be unlawful 
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for any such submarine or armed merchant ves- 
sel to enter a port or the territorial waters of the 
United States or to depart therefrom, except 
under such conditions and subject to such limi- 
tations as the President may prescribe. When- 
ever, in his judgment, the conditions which have 
‘aused him to issue his proclamation have ceased 
to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation and 
the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply, except as to offenses committed 
prior to such revocation.” 


Wuereas there exists a state of war between 
Italy and Greece ; 

Wuereas the United States of America is 
neutral in such war; 

Wuenreas by my proclamation of November 
4, 1939, issued pursuant to the provision of law 
quoted above, I placed special restrictions on the 
use of ports and territorial waters of the United 
States by the submarines of France; Germany ; 
Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. RooseEveLt, 
President of the United States of America, act- 
ing under and by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the foregoing provision of section 11 
of the joint resolution approved November 4. 
1939, do by this proclamation declare and pro- 
claim that the provisions of my proclamation of 
November 4, 1939, in regard to the use of the 
ports and territorial waters of the United States, 
exclusive of the Canal Zone, by the submarines 
of France; Germany; Poland; and the United 
Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa, shall also 
apply to the use of the ports and territorial 
waters of the United States, exclusive of the 
Canal Zone, by the submarines of Greece. 

Anp I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of 
the United States, charged with the execution of 
the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in pre- 
venting violations of the said joint resolution, 
and this my proclamation issued thereunder. 
and in bringing to trial and punishment any 
offenders against the same. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
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hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth 
day of November in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and forty, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and sixty-fifth. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooseverr 
By the President: 
CorpeLL Hutu 
Secretary of State. 
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[ No. 2445] 


[ Released to the press November 15] 


EXECUTIVE OrpDER 


Prescribing Regulations Governing the En- 
forcement of the Neutrality of the United 
States 


Wuereas, under the treaties of the United 
States and the law of nations it is the duty of 
the United States, in any war in which the 
United States is a neutral, not to permit the 
commission of unneutral acts within the juris- 
diction of the United States; 

AND WHEREAS, a proclamation was issued by 
me on the fifteenth day of November declaring 
the neutrality of the United States of America 
in the war now existing between Italy, on the 
one hand, and Greece, on the other hand: 


Now, THEREFORE, in order to make more effec- F 


tive the enforcement of the provisions of said 
treaties, law of nations, and proclamation, I 
hereby prescribe that the provisions of my Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8233 of September 5, 1939, 
prescribing regulations governing the enforce- 
ment of the neutrality of the United States, 
apply equally in respect to Greece. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosrve.t 
Tue Wurrte House, 
November 15, 1940. 


[No. 8593] 


The following regulations have been codified 
under Title 22: Foreign Relations (Chapter I: 
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Department of State; Subchapter C: Neu- 
trality), in accordance with the requirements of 
the Federal Register and the Code of Federal 


Regulations: 


Part 149—ComMerce Wit States ENGAGED IN 
Armep ConFuicr * 


Additional Regulations 


§$ 149.1 Keportation or 
articles or materials... 

(j) Greece. The regulations under section 2 
(c) and (i) of the joint resolution of Congress 
approved November 4, 1939, which the Secre- 
tary of State promulgated on November 10° 
and November 25,° 1939, henceforth apply 
equally in respect to the export or transport of 
articles and materials to Greece. (54 Stat. 4, 
6;22 U.S. C., Supp. V, 245j)-1; Proc. No, 2445, 
November 15, 1940) 


[ sEAL| 


transportation of 


SUMNER WELLEs, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
NoveMBER 15, 1940. 


Part 161—So.LiciraTION AND COLLECTION OF 
Funps AND CONTRIBUTIONS * 


Additional Regulations 


$ 161.20 Contributions for use in Greece. 
The rules and regulations (22 CFR 161.1-16) 
under section 8 of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved November 4, 1939, which the 
Secretary of State promulgated on November 6, 
1939,° henceforth apply equally to the solicita- 
tion and collection of contributions for use in 
(54 Stat. 8; 22 U. S. C., Supp. V, 


(rreece. 


: 245j-7; Proce. No. 2448, November 15, 1940) 


aoa: 


DL Sea Meer HA os 


SuMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
NoveMBeER 15, 1940. 
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‘The number of this part has been changed from 
12 to 149. 

*22 CFR 149.1 (a)-(d). 4 F.R. 4598. 

*22 CFR 149.1 (e). 4 F. R. 4701. 

"The number of this part has been changed from 
40 to 161. 

°4 F. R. 4510. 
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Part 156—Traven ” 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of the 
joint resolution of Congress, approved Novem- 
ber 4, 1939, and of the President’s proclamation 
of April 10, 1940, the regulations in 22 CFR 
156.1 and 156.2 of November 6, 1939,° as 
amended November 17, 1939.7 April 25, 1940,” 
May 11, 1940,* and June 10, 1940, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

§ 156.1 American diplomatic, consular, mili- 
tary, and naval officers. American diplomatic 
and consular officers and their families, mem- 
bers of their staffs and their families, and 
American military and naval officers and per- 
sonnel and their families may travel pursuant 
to orders on vessels of France; Germany; 
Poland; or the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa; Norway; Belgium; the Nether- 
lands; Italy; and Greece if the public service 
requires. (54 Stat. 7; 22 U. S. C., Supp. V, 
245j-4; Proc. No, 2443, November 15, 1940) 

§ 156.2. Other American citizens. Other 
American citizens may travel on vessels of 
France; Germany ; Poland; or the United King- 
dom, India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa; Norway; Belgium; 
the Netherlands; Italy; and Greece: Provided, 
however, That travel on or over the north At- 
lantic Ocean, north of 35 degrees north latitude 
and east of 66 degrees west longitude or on or 
over other waters adjacent to Europe or over the 
continent of Europe or adjacent islands shall 
not be permitted except when specifically au- 
thorized by the Passport Division of the De- 
partment of State or an American diplomatic 
or consular officer abroad in each case. (54 Stat. 
7; 22 U.S. C., Supp. V, 245j-4; Proc. No. 2443, 
November 15, 1940) 

[sea] Sumner WELLEs, 
Acting Sacretary of State. 
NovEMBER 15, 1940. 


*The number of this part has been changed from 
5S5C to 156. 

4 F. R. 4509. a 

"4 F. R. 4640. ™ 

"5 F. R. 1597. 


F. R. 1695. 
F. R. 2211. 


or or 
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TREATY RIGHTS IN TANGIER 


[Released to the press November 15] 

Upon instructions of the Department of State, 
the American Ambassador to Spain has made 
certain representations to the Spanish Govern- 
ment concerning the recent action of the Spanish 
military authorities at Tangier, Morocco. Al- 
though the United States has not adhered to 
the convention of December 18, 1923, revised on 
July 25, 1928, regarding the organization of the 
Statute of the Tangier Zone, it possesses certain 
treaty rights in Morocco, including the Interna- 
tional Zone of Tangier, on which the represen- 
tations of this Government have been based. 
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EARTHQUAKE IN RUMANIA 


[Released to the press November 14] 

The President yesterday sent the following 
telegram to His Majesty King Mihai of Ru- 
mania : 


“Tue Wuite House, November 13, 1940. 
“His Majesty 
Kine Mrnat or RuMANIA, 
Bucharest. 

“I extend the very deep sympathy of the 
American people for the thousands who have 
suffered or have been made homeless by the 
earthquake in Rumania, and I express to Your 
Majesty my own profound sympathy in this 
tragic loss to your country. 

“FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr” 


| Canada 


GREAT LAKES - ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 











[Released to the press November 12] 

The following notes have been exchanged be- 
tween the Honorable Loring C. Christie, the 
Canadian Minister to the United States, and 
the Honorable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, concerning the diversion of 
waters into the Great Lakes system for power 
purposes : 

Octoper 14, 1940. 
The Honorable 
Lortne C, Curistin, 
Minister of Canada. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to refer to the conversations 
which have taken place recently between offi- 
cials of the Governments of the United States 
and Canada in regard to the desirability of 
taking immediate steps looking to the early de- 
velopment of certain portions of the Great 
Lakes- St. Lawrence Basin project. These 
conversations have indicated that there is appre- 
hension in both countries over the possibility 
of a power shortage; these apprehensions have 
been heightened by the necessity for increased 
supplies of power in consequence of Canada’s 


war effort and of the major national defense 
effort in the United States. 

In the light of these considerations the Gov- 
ernment of the United States proposes that each 
Government appoint forthwith a Temporary 
Great Lakes - St. Lawrence Basin Committee 
consisting of not more than five members. 
These two Committees would cooperate in pre- 
liminary engineering and other investigations 
for that part of the project which is located in 
the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River, in order that the entire project 
may be undertaken without delay when final 
decision is reached by the two Governments. 
The Government of the United States is pre- 
pared to advance the necessary funds up to 
$1,000,000 to pay for these preliminary engi- 
neering and other investigations on the under- 
standing that their cost shall ultimately be pro- 
rated by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, to assist in providing an adequate 
supply of power to meet Canadian defense 
needs and contingent upon the Province of 
Ontario’s agreeing to provide immediately for 
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diversions into the Great Lakes System of wa- 
ters from the Albany River Basin which nor- 
mally flow into Hudson Bay, the Government 
of the United States will interpose no objection, 
pending the conclusion of a fina] Great Lakes — 
St. Lawrence Basin agreement between the two 
countries, to the immediate utilization for power 
at Niagara Falls by the Province of Ontario of 
additional waters equivalent in quantity to the 
diversions into the Great Lakes Basin above 
referred to. 

I shall be glad if you will let me know if your 
Government is in accord with the foregoing 
proposals. 

Accept [etc. | 

For the Secretary of State: 
Avour A. Bertg, Jr. 


CaNnapIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, October 14, 1940. 
The Honourable Corpett Hv tt, 

Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 316 


Sir: 

I have the honour to refer to your note of 
October 14, in which you proposed that the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States 
take immediate steps looking to the early de- 
velopment of certain portions of the Great 
Lakes — St. Lawrence Basin project. 

I am instructed to inform you that the Cana- 
dian Government is in accord with the proposals 
which you have made. 


I have [ete.] Lorine C. Curistie 


No. 340 CANADIAN LEGATION, 


Washington, October 31, 1940. 


The Honourable Cornett Hutt, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

I have the honour to refer to the third para- 
graph of your note of October 14 concerning 
the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence Basin project, 
in which you state that to assist in providing an 
adequate supply of power to meet Canadian de- 
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fence needs and contingent upon the Province 
of Ontario’s agreeing to provide immediately 
for diversions into the Great Lakes System of 
waters from the Albany River Basin which nor- 
mally flow into Hudson Bay, the Government 
of the United States would interpose no ob- 
jection, pending the conclusion of a final Great 
Lakes — St. Lawrence Basin agreement between 
the two countries, to the immediate utilization 
for power at Niagara Falls by the Province of 
Ontario of additional waters equivalent in 
quantity to the diversions into the Great Lakes 
Basin above referred to. 

I am instructed to inform you that the Cana- 
dian Government has received appropriate as- 
surances that the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario is prepared to proceed 
immediately with the Long Lac - Ogoki diver- 
sions and that this action has been approved by 
the Government of the Province. 

The Canadian Government is therefore giv- 
ing appropriate instructions to authorize the 
additional diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second at Niagara by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 


I have [ete. | Lorine C. Curistie 





The Honorable 
Lortne C. CuristIE, 
Minister of Canada. 


NoveMBeErR 7, 1940. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Note No. 340 of October 31, 1940, stat- 
ing that the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario is prepared to proceed imme- 
diately with the Long Lac-—Ogoki diversions 
of waters from the Albany River Basin into 
the Great Lakes System and that this action 
has been approved by the Government of the 
Province. 

I note also that the Canadian Government 
is giving appropriate instructions to authorize 
the additional diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second of water at Niagara Falls by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

Accept [etc. ] 

For the Secretary of State: 
A. A. Berug, Jr. 
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OIL AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPA- 
NESE IMPORTERS AND NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES COMPANIES 


[Released to the press November 14] 


Consul Walter A. Foote at Batavia, Java, 
Netherlands Indies, has informed the Depart- 
ment that an agreement was initialed in Batavia 
on November 12 by representatives of Japanese 
oil importers and representatives of the local oil 
companies. The agreement provides for the ex- 
port of 1,800,000 tons of petroleum products per 
annum to Japan from the Netherlands Indies. 
These exports will be composed of 250,000 tons 
of motor gasoline, 73,000 tons of fuel oil, 57,000 
tons of kerosene, 100,000 tons of crude for lubri- 
cants, 540,000 tons of other crude, 120,000 tons 
of aviation crude, 50,000 tons of gas oil, and 
116,000 tons of diesel oil, in addition to the 
normal import quota of 494,000 tons of 
petroleum products. 





SUSPENSION OF TONNAGE DUTIES 
FOR VESSELS OF EGYPT 


A proclamation (no. 2435) providing that 
“the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage 
and imposts within the United States” be “sus- 
pended and discontinued so far as respects the 
vessels of Egypt and the produce, manufac- 
tures, or merchandise imported in said vessels 
into the United States from Egypt or from 
any other foreign country; the suspension to 
take effect from October 3, 1940, and to con- 
tinue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States and their cargoes shall be continued, and 
no longer”, was signed by the President on 
November 7, 1940. 

The text of this proclamation appears in full 
in the Federal Register for November 13, 1940 
(vol. 5, no. 221), page 4441. 














American Republics 








REPORTS REGARDING AIR AND 
NAVAL BASES IN URUGUAY 


[Released to the press November 13] 


At his press conference today, the Acting 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, said 
that he wished to make a brief reference to a 
published story of some purported agreement 
between the United States and the Government 
of Uruguay with regard to air and naval bases. 
Mr. Welles said: 


“I want to make it very clear that the United 
States Government has never sought directly or 
indirectly to obtain the lease or cession of air 
and naval bases in Uruguay. As Secretary Hull 
has frequently stated, in none of our conversa- 
tions with any of the other American republics 


aa 


has there ever been involved the possibility of 
any suggestions on our part which would affect 
in any sense the sovereignty of any other Amer- 
ican nation.” 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT OF 
MEXICO 


[Released to the press November 13] 

The President has named the Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, Vice President-elect, as his 
special representative with the rank of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at 
the ceremonies of the inauguration of Gen. 
Avila Camacho as President of Mexico, De- 
cember 1, 1940, 
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SUSPENSION OF TONNAGE DUTIES 
FOR VESSELS OF GUATEMALA, THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, AND 
VENEZUELA 


The President has issued proclamations pro- 
viding that the foreign discriminating duties 
of tonnage and imposts within the United 
States be suspended and discontinued so far as 
respects the vessels of Guatemala, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, and Venezuela and the 
produce, manufactures, or merchandise im- 
ported in said vessels into the United States 
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from those countries or from any other for- 
eign country, the suspension to take effect from 
October 19 for Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Haiti, and from October 23 for 
Venezuela. 

The proclamations are numbered and dated 
as follows: Guatemala, no. 2436, of Novem- 
ber 7, 1940; the Dominican Republic, no. 2437, 
of November 7; Haiti, no. 2438, of November 7; 
and Venezuela, no, 2440, of November 8. 

The texts of these proclamations appear in 
full in the Federal Register for November 13, 
1940 (vol. 5, no. 221), pages 4441-4443 and 4444. 








Commercial Policy 

















AGRICULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL-TRADE RELATIONSHIPS 
Address by Assistant Secretary Grady *° 


[Released to the press November 14] 

International trade has deep significance for 
every American farmer. Not only United 
States exports and imports of agricultural 
products, but international trade in all com- 
modities and among all countries of the world 
affect the welfare of agriculture in the United 
States. When world trade is healthy and vig- 
orous American farmers prosper; when it 
stagnates or is throttled, they suffer. 

Foreign trade is especially important to 
farmers in this country producing such com- 
modities as cotton, tobacco, lard, rice, wheat, 
and fruits, who are dependent on foreign mar- 
kets for the sale of their surplus production. 
The producers of these and other export prod- 
ucts of the soil know very well what the loss 
of foreign markets means. It means one of 
three things: (1) their production must be 
scaled down to a level determined by the do- 
mestic demand, (2) they must shift over into 
producing other crops to which their expe- 
rience and their farms are not so well adapted, 


* Delivered at the annual banquet of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation, Jackson, Miss., November 
14, 1940, 


or (3) unsalable surpluses will pile up in this 
country and force the prices of their products 
down to ruinous levels. 

Foreign trade is important also to American 
producers of such products as beef cattle, dairy 
products, wool, and sugar, of which the United 
States does not have export surpluses under 
normal conditions. The prosperity of these 
farming groups depends primarily upon the 
prosperity of the domestic market. When 
American consumers are prosperous this do- 
mestic market is good. When American con- 
sumers are not prosperous they drop out of 
the domestic market as customers, and farmers 
producing primarily for that market suffer in 
the same way as do the farmers who pro- 
duce agricultural commodities for export. The 
prosperity of the domestic market depends, of 
course, in large degree upon the prosperity of 
our export trade, in non-agricultural as well 
as in agricultural products. 

The bearing of industrial exports on the pros- 
perity of American agriculture is pointed out 
concretely in a study made by Professor Schultz 
of the Iowa State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion at the request of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. He states as follows: 


“For example, the total output of farm ma- 
chinery rose in value about $273,000,000 from 
1935 to 1937. About 16 percent of this resulted 
from increased exports. Purchases of food- 
stuffs increased perhaps $1,500,000 as a result 
of the rise in payrolls due to larger exports. 
For automobiles and motor vehicles, foodstuffs 
expenditures probably rose around $2,800,000 
as a result of larger export business. For pri- 
mary iron and steel products the gain was 
perhaps $5,000,000. 

“The list could be extended by including elec- 
trical and industrial machinery, petroleum and 
its products, advanced manufactures of iron and 
steel, automobile parts, chemicals, copper and 
copper manufactures, and many others.” 


It may be seen, therefore, that American farm- 
ers, whether they are producing for export or 
for the domestic market, are benefited by ex- 
ports of manufactures as well as of farm prod- 
ucts. But international trade, like any other 
trade, is a two-way transaction and the Ameri- 
can farmer has an interest in imports as well 
as in exports. 

There is no profit in growing crops and live- 
stock products for sale abroad unless the farm- 
ers receive something in return for them. Sell- 
ing them on credit is merely postponing pay- 
ment. Furthermore, few foreign countries are 
now in a position to pay the United States in 
gold for their purchases of American merchan- 
dise and, moreover, the United States already 
has more gold than it knows what to do with. 
Therefore, American exports, an important 
factor in the prosperity of American agricul- 
ture, must eventually be paid for largely with 
foreign goods. 

Imports, moreover, consist of goods which 
American consumers need and want. They 
may be raw materials essential to American in- 
dustrial operation, or special products which 
help to raise the standard of American living. 
Some of these commodities, which are not pro- 
duced at all in the United States, are not sub- 
ject to import duties. Many of them, however, 
have been imported over high tariffs, and of 
course the American farmer, together with other 
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American consumers, has had to pay the high 
duties. 

Notwithstanding the need of imports to main- 
tain and expand the foreign markets of our 
farmers and manufacturers and to provide an 
adequate standard of living at price levels with- 
in reach of our workers in the fields and in the 
factories, the Congress, nevertheless, enacted in 
1930 the highest tariff wall in our history—the 
Hawley-Smoot Act. The decline in our imports 
which followed the adoption of excessive and 
economically unsound tariff rates was poor sat- 
isfaction to American farmers, since the decline 
in our imports which followed enactment of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff was accompanied by dis- 
astrous shrinkage of farm exports, farm prices, 
and farm income. Obviously, in order to regain 
lost export markets for American farm and 
factory products and thus to contribute to the 
restoration of prosperity for American agricul- 
ture and industry, it was essential that we scale 
down the excessive tariff wall, which was pre- 
venting American consumers from purchasing 
foreign products and which was depriving 
foreign consumers of the wherewithal to pay for 
American export surpluses—agricultural and 
industrial. Accordingly, with a view to facili- 
tating economic recovery, there was enacted in 
the early part of the present administration the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, since extended 
in 1937 and again in 1940. 

The trade-agreements program has now been 
in operation for more than six years and, in view 
of the revival and growth which has come about 
in that time in industrial activity, employment, 
and agricultural income in the United States, 
there are few people today, I believe, who have 
any genuine doubts as to the wisdom of the com- 
mercial policy embodied in that program. 

Nevertheless, some people may point out that 
while such a policy is of great benefit in time of 
peace, international trade in wartime is affected 
largely by other than economic considerations, 
and they may ask what benefit the trade-agree- 
ments program is to American foreign trade, 
especially to American agricultural exports, 
under the abnormal conditions which now 
prevail. 

Our agricultural exports for the first 12 
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months of the war were larger than they were in 
the preceding 12-month period. The gain was 
accounted for largely by cotton, but it occurred 
in the first half of the period and was due in a 
large part to the fact that foreign stocks of 
American cotton were nearly exhausted at the 
beginning of the war. Last August, our cotton 
exports were smaller than in any month since 
August 1914. 

For the most part our agricultural exports 
have been hard hit by the war. Our industrial 
exports, however, have increased, and the pros- 
pects are that they will continue to increase. 
It is predicted that this increase, together with 
national-defense activities, will result in a large 
enough expansion in the domestic market for 
American farm commodities to produce in the 
coming year a rise in the total agricultural in- 
come of the United States, especially in the in- 
comes of the farmers who produce chiefly for 
home consumption. Of course, the position of 
the farmers who have surpluses for export will 
not be as favorable, for, while they may expect 
to increase their sales in the domestic market, 
the prospects are that their sales abroad will 
continue to decrease. The question is, what can 
the trade-agreements program do about it? 

As a matter of fact, trade agreements have 
been a factor of significance in our foreign- 
trade position under war conditions. It is 
important to note in this connection that, 
although our imports increased in the first nine 
months of this year over the corresponding 
period of last year, they have not increased as 
much as have our exports, indicating on the 
part of the foreign purchasers of our goods, a 
drain on their sources of dollar exchange. 
This has in part caused the belligerents to 
limit their purchases from the United States 
to essential items in order to conserve their dol- 
lar funds for war materials. The American 
trade in agricultural products, many of which 
have not come under the category of essentials, 
has especially suffered as a result of this pol- 
icy. Furthermore, the using up of dollar ex- 
change now by the foreign countries concerned 
may mean, in the case of the belligerents, that 
their ability to buy American farm products 
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after the war will be impaired and, in the case 
of other countries, that we shall not be able to 
hold on to the trade gains which have been 
made and which, indirectly, have benefited 
American agriculture. 

The drain, however, on the dollar-exchange 
resources of foreign countries, the consequences 
suffered as a result thereof by American agri- 
culture, and its possible effects on future trade 
might be greater than is now the case were it 
not for the existence of trade agreements. The 
lowering of our tariffs as the result of these 
agreements has afforded foreign countries the 
opportunity of exchanging larger amounts of 
their goods for American products than would 
otherwise be possible and thus has relieved in 
some measure the pressure on their potential 
dollar-exchange reserves. 

It may be pointed out, moreover, that the pos- 
sibilities of providing further relief to American 
agriculture from the pressure of dollar-exchange 
shortages are not yet exhausted. There are 
many countries outside of Europe with which 
we do not have trade agreements, and the 
prospects of concluding mutually profitable 
agreements with such countries are being con- 
stantly explored. 

The prospects of minimizing the present de- 
cline in export trade of American farm prod- 
ucts and of expanding the foreign markets for 
such products after the war depend on a 
recognition of the fact that imports provide the 
means of payment for exports and that foreign 
trade, if it is to be encouraged, must be con- 
ducted on a triangular or multilateral basis, as 
provided for by the principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment. These considerations are 
fundamental in the commercial policy under- 
lying the trade-agreements program. 

Multilateral trade, based on the principle of 
equal treatment, makes it possible for each na- 
tion to buy and sell in the best markets. On 
the other hand, bilateralistic trade, effected by 
such discriminatory devices as clearing agree- 
ments and barter arrangements, requires a coun- 
try to buy in the same foreign market in which 
it sells. Since that market is, of course, limited 
in its capacity to satisfy the import needs of 
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its foreign suppliers, both the sales to and the 
purchases in that market are smaller than they 
would otherwise be. 

The American farmer should beware of sales- 
men with a line of bilateralistic goods who rep- 
resent their wares as miracle-working devices 
for promoting exports. They are merely high 
protectionists in disguise who would like to 
embargo imports. Although our merchandise 
sales to Europe in the past 20 years have ex- 
ceeded our purchases of European products by 
about 20 billion dollars, the advocates of bilat- 
eralism are not likely to argue that we should 
have increased our imports from Europe in that 
period by such a sum in order to balance the 
exports. They know very well from the world’s 
experience with bilateralism in the last decade 
that the balance in trade is effected in the other 
way, by a decrease in exports. 

Our present commercial policy, which has 
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served us well in the past, offers us now the 
only means for safeguarding our international 
commerce and for protecting American agricul- 
ture and industry whose prosperity is depend- 
ent on world markets and access to world 
supplies of raw materials. 

It is not because of fidelity to noble sentiments 
or of an allegiance to so-called old-fashioned 
doctrines that we must continue to uphold the 
multilateral principles of the trade-agreements 
program, but because practical considerations 
and hard-headed business sense leave no other 
course open. The basic proposition underlying 
our commercial policy is that foreign trade is a 
vital factor in the prosperity, strength, and 
peace of the Nation; our policy is to foster such 
trade. So long as we hold the national inter- 
ests above those of any economic group or sec- 
tion of the country, no change in that policy is 
possible. 


Treaty Information 





Compiled in the Treaty Division 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Convention on the Provisional Administra- 
tion of European Colonies and Posses- 
sions in the Americas and Final Act of 
the Second Meeting of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs Held at Habana 

Dominican Republic 
According to a despatch dated October 31, 

1940 from the American Legation at Monte- 

video, the Dominican Congress, by Law No. 336, 

of September 30, 1940, published in the Gaceta 

Oficial No. 5507, of October 2, 1940, has approved 

the Convention on the Provisional Administra- 

tion of European Colonies and Possessions in 

the Americas, signed at Habana on July 30, 


*For text of the final act and convention, see the 
Bulletin of August 24, 1940 (vol. III, no. 61), pp. 
127-148. 


1940. It was also reported in the despatch that, 
by Law No. 337, of the same date, published in 
the same Gaceta Oficial, the Dominican Con- 
gress approved the Final Act of the Second 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, signed 
in Habana on July 30, 1940."° 


COMMERCE 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Between the 
United States and Venezuela (Executive 
Agreement Series No. 180) 


The exchange of the proclamation by the 
President of the United States and the 
Venezuelan ratification of the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 


Venezuela, signed at Caracas November 6, 1939, 
was effected at Washington on November 14, 
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1940, by the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, and the Venezuelan Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Sefor Dr. Don Did- 
genes Escalante. The provisions of the trade 
agreement and the schedules annexed thereto 
have been applied provisionally since Decem- 
ber 16, 1939, pursuant to the provisions of the 
modus vivendi effected by an exchange of notes 
signed at Caracas November 6, 1939 and pro- 
claimed by the President November 16, 1939. 

Pursuant to the provisions of article XIX, 
the trade agreement will enter definitively into 
full force on December 14, 1940, 30 days after 
the exchange of the instruments mentioned 
above, on which date the modus vivendi of 
November 6, 1939 will terminate. 

Trade agreements concluded pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930”, as 
extended, are now in force between the United 
States and 11 of the other American republics, 
namely, Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Ecuador, and Venezuela. 











The Foreign Service 




















STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR 
BULLITT 


[Released to the press November 14] 


In answer to inquiries with regard to reports 
that he had resigned as American Ambassador 
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to France, Ambassador William C. Bullitt stated 
this morning: 


“Since last August I have expressed my de- 
sire to resign as Ambassador to France, several 
times orally to the President, and on November 
7 I submitted my resignation to him in writing. 
I have felt that I could be of more service to 
my country if I were free to write and speak 
without the restrictions imposed by official posi- 
tion. The President again, as previously, ex- 
pressed his wish that I should not resign, and 
there for the present the matter rests.” 











Publications 























The following publications issued by the 
United States Tariff Commission and available 
at that office may be of interest to readers of 
the Bulletin: 


The Foreign Trade of Latin America: 
Part II (in 20 sections) : 

{Section 5]: Report on Commercial Policies and 
Trade Relations of Colombia. vii, 52 pp. 
(processed ). 

[Section 10]: Report on Commercial Policies and 
Trade Relations of Venezuela. vii, 67 pp. 


(processed ). 


* When complete, the 20 sections of part II will 
cover the commercial policy and foreign trade of each 
of the 20 Latin American republics. 
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